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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 1), 1855. 


Notes. 


ARTHUR MOORE 
(Continued from p. 159.) 


AND THE MOORES. 


The year 1714 opened inauspiciously for Arthur 
Moore. His friends, the Tory Ministry, with the 
view of reconciling Parliament to the treaties of 
peace, and to strike a farther blow at Marlborough 
and Godolphin, presented a report from the Com- 
missioners of Public Accounts, setting forth the 
abuses and mismanagements in clothing the army. 
Of course the Commissioners would be as gentle 
and delicate towards their friends as possible, and 
yet they were compelled to state that a contract 
had been made by Sir J. Tredenham and Arthur 
Moore, Esq., Comptroller of the Accounts of the 
Army, in the year 1706, for clothing six regiments 
of foot; that the contractor acknowledged that 
he was only a nominee in the affair, and “only 
employed as an agent for the said Sir J. Treden- 
ham and Arthur Moore,” and received “a gratuity 
from them for the trouble they had given him in 
this matter.” It farther appeared that the price 
charged to Government was 17,0612. 18s., whereas 
the actual amount paid to the contractor was 
13,6112. 10s. Arthur Moore explained that this 
was done with the knowledge and upproval of 


Godolphin ; that 5082. was allowed to each of the | 


colonels of the several regiments, and that these | unknown (but who were strongly suspected to be the 


sums, together with trifling expenses of packing, 
&c., made up the difference, and that “the Comp- 
troller always imagined they had done the Go- 
vernment a very eminent piece of service in the 
affair.” The Commissioners however report, that 
even if they accepted Mr. Moore's explanation, 
still “it was extraordinary the Comptroller should 
accept proposals from one unable to perform so 
great a contract, and reject those offered by sufli- 
cient and wealthy persons,” and that, considering 
the disagreement of the evidence and the evidence 
withheld, they, instead of drawing conclusions of 
their own, leave the whole to the consideration of 
the House. 

The Whigs now adopted the policy of the 
Tories — followed their example, and began to 
inquire into the secrets of office. Even while 
the Queen yet lived, the dissatisfaction of the 


merchants with the “ Explanations,” as they were | 


called, of the Treaty of Commerce between Great 
Britain and Spain, found a voice in the House 
of Lords. Accounts of the proceedings are to 
be found in many cotemporary works, but I know 
of none better than that in the Parliamentary 
History (vol. vi. p. 1361.). On the 8th July, the 
Lords summoned the Commissioners of Trade and 
proceeded to examine them. ‘The set, if I may 
use the phrase — the blow, as it is called, — was, 
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177 
we are told, “ chiefly levelled at the Lord Boling- 
broke and his agent Moore;” and the other Com- 
missioners were ready and willing to leave Moore 
to bear the honours and responsibilities of the 
whole Board. 

“The Earl of Wharton said ironically, ‘he did not 
doubt but one of those gentlemen could make it appear 
that the Treaty of Commerce with Spain was very ad- 
vantageous: which was meant of Arthur Moore, who had 
the chief management of that affuir, and who contradicted 
himself in his an rs to several questions asked him by 
the Lord Cowper, about the three explanatory Articles,’ ” 
It was, indeed, generally asserted and believed 
that Moore had been bribed to give his assent to 
these explanatory articles, and the Secretary to 
the Commissioners deposed, — 

“That Mr. Moore had shown him a letter in French 
from Monsieur Ovry, directed to Don Arturio Moro, im- 
porting in substance ‘that he must not expect the 2,000 
Louis d’ors per annum that had been promised him, un- 
less he got the explanatory Articles ratified.’” 


As I know nothing of Moore's defence, it may 
be just here to observe, as subsequently appeared 
on the impeachment of Harley, that, at that time, 
Sir Patrick Lawless was in England acting 
secretly as Minister to the King of Spain, and 
passing under the name of Don Carlo Moro. 

The Secretary to the Treasury and the first 


| Clerk — 


“ Confessed that they were only nominal assignees for 
the greater part [of the profits] reserved for the Queen 
[ by the Assiento Contract ], and that some persons to them 
Lord Bolingbroke, the Lady Masham, and Mr, Arthur 
Moore) were to have the benefit of it.” 


The Lord Wharton moved 
the Queen, — 


for an address to 


“To give to the South Sea Company, not only that 
Assiento Contract [the part of the 
| jesty by the Contract ], but also 
the 74 per cent. granted to Mannasses Gilligan, and any 
other profits arising from that Contract,” 


. 
served to her M 


which, however, was lost by fifty votes against 
forty-three. 
“This day’s dé 
Lords till nine o’cl 
no time, as some W! 
censure of Mr. Moot 


reporter, “took up the 
ning; so that they had 
Lit, to proceed to the 


This Gilligan may have been the Gillingham, 
“an Irish Papist,” as described in the “ Report of 
the Committee of Secrecy,” who was sent to Spain 
to settle the commercial treaty. He was, I pre- 
sume, the party alluded to, under initials, in the 
following report of Moore’s salaries and profits in 
the “ Letter” referred to in the previous article : 

‘ nesty, I enjoy as C—r of 
. 1000Z 
8000. 
3000L 
60002 


“That as a reward my 
T'r—— per annun - - > 
As the K. of Sp—n’s ag for the Ass—nto 
As ditto, by Gil——an, my deputy - - 

As Paymaster - - ~ - - 


And I proceed to show I pay out of it to my two 
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deputies, my brother M—re, and G——an, but 5002. per 
annum each.” 


Respecting this bribery, Lewis, in a rage at | 


Harley's dismissal, thus wrote to Swift—“ but the 
damned thing is, we are to do all the dirty work— 
we are to turn out Monckton.” The meaning of 
which Hawkesworth thus explains : 


“ Robert Monckton, one of the Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations, who had given information against Ar- 
thur Moore, one of his brother commissioners, for ac- 
cepting a bribe from the Spanish court, to get the treaty 
of commerce continued.” 


Next day Parliament was prorogued. At this 
moment the qu: arrel was at its height between 
Harley and Bolingbroke, and Moore is often 
spoken of as the “creature” of Bolingbroke. 
Lewis, in a previous letter to Swift, had said : 


“The dragon [Harley] is accused of having betrayed 
his friends yesterday upon the matter of the three explan- 
atory artic les of the Spanish Treaty of Commerce, which 
he allowed not to be beneficial, and that the Queen might 
better press for their being changed, if it was the sense 
of the House that they ought to be so.” 


Others of Swift’s correspondents refer to this 
examination. Thus wrote Ford: 


“Yesterday put an end to the Session, and to your 
pain. We gained a glorious victory at the House of 
Lords the day before: the attack was made immediately 
against Arthur Moor, who appeared at the bar with other 
commissioners of trade. The South Sea Company had 
prepared the way for a censure, by voting him guilty of 
a breach of trust, and incapable of serving them in any 
office for the future. This passed without he aring what 
he had to say in his defence, and had the usual fate of 
such unreasonable reflections. Those who proposed the 


resolutions were blamed for their violence; and the per- |. 


son accused, appearing to be less guilty than they made 
him, was thought to be more innocent than I doubt he is. 


in the Downs, about twenty or thirty tons of linen, which 


should come from Holland, and to go for account to the 
said director Moore, and one of the Da Costas; but being 
overpressed by Mr. Moore’s solicitations, he acquainted 
some of the directors, who presently calling a general 
court at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, they spewed Mr. Moore 
out of the direction, and came to a resolution he should 
never come amongst them again; and the Court very 
honourably gave the captain their thanks.” 


That Harley was well disposed to “ betray his 
friends,” if Bolingbroke and Arthur Moore are to 
be included amongst them, is manifest from his 
letter to the Queen. It contains more than one 
reference to Moore; but one, with its significant 
insinuations, will be sufficient. 


“The 4th June, 1711, three days after the Treasurer 
Nemes himself] was sworn, he was surprised with a 
demand of 28,0362. 5s. for arms and merchandize said to 
be sent to Canada. When the Treasurer scrupled this, 
Mr. Secretary St. John and Mr. Moore came to him with 
much passion upon this affair; and about a fortnight 
after, the Secretary of State signified the Queen’s positive 
pleasure to have that money paid pcces Since the return 
from that expedition the secret is discovered, and the 
Treasurer's suspicion justified: for the public was cheated 
of above 20,0001.” 

So far as I know, the last act of the public 
life of Arthur Moore was affixing his name with 
lords spiritual and temporal, gentlemen of quality, 


| citizens, Whigs and Tories, to the proclamations 


| public appearance ; 


The Whigs proposed two questions in the House of Lords | 


against him, and lost both, one by twelve, and the other, 
I think, by eighteen votes.” 

This may be considered as a friendly version of 
the story. The South Sea proprietors had always 


heen dissatisfied that a fourth share of the profits, | 


had been reserved for the Queen, and were not 
likely to be in better humour when they found, or 
suspected, that one of their own directors was 
bound by a share in the spoil to resist what they 
considered their just demands for relief. Moore, 
however, was ejected for a direct breach of trust, 
as set forth many years after (1735) by Temple- 
man, who had been clerk in the secretary's office. 
By the Contract, the limited trading of the com- 
pany with the Spanish colonies was to be carried 
on for the benefit of the company, the Queen, and 
the King of Spain, and all private trading was 
expressly forbidden. Yet, according to Temple- 
man, — 

“About the year 1714, the ship ‘ Bedford,’ Captain 
Robert Johnson commander (afterwards Sir Robert), 
when going with a rich cargo of the company’s to Car- 
tagena, Mr. Arthur Moore, then a dirs ctor, tampered with 
the captain to take into the said ship when he should be 


of Aug. 1, 1714, —the declaration, as it was called, 
of those who, “ with one full voice and consent of 
tongue and heart,” announced the accession of 
King George! ‘This, however, was not his last 
for in the “ Act of Grace and 
Pardon” which closed the Session in July, 1717, 
we read amongst the excepted the names of Ox- 
ford, Harcourt, Prior, Thomas Harley, Arthur 
Moore, &e., with that comprehensive addition, 
“ All and every person of the name and clan of 
Macgregor.” This, no doubt, is the Act of which 
your correspondent has a vague recollection. It 
is not probable, under the circumstances, that 
Moore was elected a Director of the South Sea 


| Company after 1714; and certainly his name did 


not appear when the bubble burst, in 1720; and 


| he was dead before the Charitable Corporation 


fraud was exposed. 
With a few particulars of what may be con- 


| sidered the private and subsequent history of the ° 


Moores, I shall next week conclude. 
Tue WRITER OF, ETC- 





THE ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH KNIGHTS OF THE 
ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


(Continued from Vol. x., p. 200.) 
By the continued kind assistance of your Malta 


correspondent, J.J. W., to whom I have previous sly 
referred, and gleanings taken from the Record 
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Office, where, by permission of H. E. the Governor, 
I have ready access, and for which favour my ac- 
knowledgments are due, I am now enabled to 


send this fourth and last notice of the Knights of 
the English tongue of the Order of St. John of 


Jerusalem. The list is continued, as it was com- 
menced, in alphabetical order 

Shelley, Richard, second son of Sir William 
Shelley, of Michaelgrove, in Sussex, and his wife 
Alice, daughter and coheiress of Sir Henry Bel- 
knap, of Knowle, in the county of Warwick, was, 
during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, the last 
Turcopolier of England.* Shortly after the ac- 
cession of the last-named queen, Sir Richard 
retired to Spain, but while in that country he re- 
fused td be called Prior d’Ingalterra, stating he 
was Turcopoiier of the English nation, being 
* Dominus natus, and having a seat in the House 
of Peers:” 
the Abbot of Westminster, and above all lay 
Barons.” In 1561 Sir Richard obtained permis- 
sion from the king of Spain to leave his kingdom 
and go to the relief of Malta, then threatened by 


7 “His position being next to that of 


the Turks; but he had scarcely reached Genoa | 


when travelling for this purpose, before he received 


a command from the Grand Master La Valetta, | 


requiring him to take up the title of his Priory, 
and assume its duties. How long this distinguished 
knight may have remained in England after re- 
ceiving this order, is not known: but it is stated in 
a MS., that on the 14th .day of August, 1566, the 
Venerable the Grand Prior of England, the Lord 
brother Richard Shelley, presented himself in 
council, and took with his seat the usual oaths.{ 
Not long had Sir Richard been in Malta, before a 
serious difficulty arose between him and the Grand 
Prior of Massie. as to’ their pre-eminence in coun- 
cil. The prudent and politic manner in which the 
same was arranged, is clearly shown by the fol- 
lowing literal translation from the Latin documents 
which: were observed to bear on the question. 

On occasion of the dispute and controversy 
which arose between the Most Illustrious and 
Very Reverend the Priors of England and Mes- 
sina, concerning their pre-eminence, name ly, which 
of the two should take prec edence of the other at 
the meetings of council, at public assemblies, and 
other solemn congregations of this Order ; the 
Very Reverend and Most Illustrious the Grand 
Master, with his venerable council, appointed a 
commission consisting of the Very Reverend Fra 
Antonio Cressini, Prior of the Church, Fra Pietro, 
Marshal, and Don Fernando del Arecon, Lieu- 
tenant to the High Chancellor, in order that they, 
having inquired into the pretensions and allega- 
tions of both parties, and having con$ulted and 
ex: amined the documents which they should re- 

] vyfair’s Baronet? 


7 ’ ¢ Kimber, vol. i. p. 36. 
I MS. records of the 


Order. 
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spectively produce from the registry, might make 
a just and unbiassed report to the council, who 
having executed the orders which were given to 
them, reported to the said Very Reverend Grand 
Master and his council, that having heard all the 
Priors and their procurators had alleged in de- 
fence and in favour of their own cause, and having 
carefully considered the statements contained in 
the documents from the registry, produced by 
them, they (the commissioners) discovered that 
the Priors of England, both in the general chapters 
and in the ordinary assemblies of this Order, had 
been accustomed to take precedence not only of 
the said Priors of Messina, but also of the Castel- 
lani d’Emposta, who precede the said Priors of 
Messina, and who take precedence of several other 
members of the Order. Whence it came to pass, 
that the Very Reverend the Grand Master, and 
his venerable council, having heard in profound 
silence the report of the said commissioners, and 
having discussed the contents of the documents 
produced, as to whether they were or were not 
explicit on the point in question, unanimously 
agreed that the said Priors of England should ts ike 
precedence of the Priors of Messina. 

Moreover, to remove all cause of dispute, which 
it was foreseen might in many ways arise, if any 
decree should be published regarding this pre- 
cedence, it was resolved that no sentence should 
be recorded, the more so, as in contesting the right 
of pre-eminence it was generally acknowledged 
that the documents produced by authority from 
the registry, in conformity with the regulations 
and ancient custom of this convent, form in them- 
selves the most equitable and most dispassionate 
sentence that could possibly have been anticipated. 
It therefore seemed proper to the whole council, 
that the Most Illustrious and Very Reverend the 
Grand Master, in order to intimate this right of 
pre-eminence, should proceed as follows ; namely, 
that after summoning the contending parties into 
his presence, and that of his council, the Very 
Reverend the Grand Master should assign to each 
his place without the use of any words, and should 
allot by gesture the place of greater pre-eminence 
to the Prior of England, and the place of less 
eminence to the Prior of Messina, without, how- 
ever, in any way prejudicing any claims which he 
should at any future time lawfully make and sup- 
port in favour of his pretensions. Which command 
the Most Illustrious the Grand Master carried into 
execution; and having summoned the said Priors 
into his presence, and that of the council, said unto 
them: “Sir Knights, we having listened atten- 
tively to the report of the commissioners, and 
having subsequently discussed together all the 
arguments and reasons which each of you have re- 
spectively produced from the registry in favour of 
your pre-eminence, do ordain “and require, that 
you the Prior of England should sit in that place, 
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and you the Prior of Messina in that other place, 
without prejudice to any farther claims,” pointing 
to the places with his finger where they were to 
be seated. The position assigned to the Prior of 
England was the more distinguished because it 
was immediately below the Marshal, who is second 
Bailiff of the convent; and that of the Prior of 
Messina was inferior from being below that of the 
Admiral, who is the fourth in rank amongst the 
bailiffs of the convent. In which decision the 
said Priors acquiesced, and having each kissed the 
cross held by the Grand Master in token of 
obedience, they occupied the seats allotted to 
them without making any reply. And when 
shortly after they were called upon to vote, con- 
cerning a matter that was being discussed by the 
council, the Prior of England spoke first, and after 
him the Prior of Messina. 

When the proceedings of the council had been 
terminated in the manner above described, a con- 
siderable number of knights who were waiting out- 
side, and were on this occasion more numerous than 
usual in consequence of the interest excited by the 
controversy, entered the hall on the door being 
opened, and found the councillors seated, and the 
Priors each in his appointed place. So that whilst 
the Vice-Chancellor was collecting the documents 
and memorials of the sitting, as is customary, it 
was publicly noticed that the Prior of England 
was the second from the left hand, and the Prior 
of Messina the third from the right hand of the 
Most Illustrious and Most Reverend the Grand 
Master; which scene, besides narrating as above, 
I thought proper to represent in painting, as well 
to preserve a memorial of so wise and prudent a 
decision, as that so excellent an example should be 
imitated whenever controversies arise respecting 
pre-eminence, which pre-eminence is so honour- 
able to the reputation, and absolutely necessary 
for the peace of this convent. 

Thus it is. 
F. Ortrver STARKEY. ¢ 

This English Knight also states, that he was 
present at all the transactions above related, and 





Was an eye-witness of the whole scene as he has | 


described. Sir Richard Shelley continued with 
the Grand Master John de la Valetta, until his 
decease ; but on the appointment of his successor, 
John de Capua, he left Malta, and went to reside 
in Venice. While at Venice he was employed to 
negotiate the revocation of certain new imposts 
levied on the Levant traders, and most probably 
died in that city, as in one of his letters, dated 
August 24th, 1582, he describes his age to have 
been “three score years and eight,” and his health 
infirm.* This truly noble, devout, and Christian 
Knight was the last Grand Prior of England f, 











* Plavfair’s Baronett., vol. vi. p. 32. 
+ Nero. E. VI. contains a roll of the Grand Priors of 


in the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, as he wag 
the last Turcopolier of his language. 

Shelley, John, uncle of the above-named Sir 
Richard Shelley, was a Knight of St. John, and 
slain at the capture of Rhodes by the Turks. 

Starkey, Oliver, was the Latin secretary of the 
Grand Master La Valetta, and one of the few 
English Knights who was present throughout the 
famous siege of Malta, by the Turks, in 1565, 
Owing to his great destitution, he was granted a 
pension of one hundred scudi a year (8/. 13s. 4d.), 
Sir Oliver wrote the chaste and classical inscrip- 
tion which was engraven on the monument of 
La Valetta, at the foot of which, in a small chapel 
under St. John’s Church, his remains were in- 
terred.* His burial in such a place, as a simple 
knight, was a high honour paid to his memory. 

W. W. 

Malta, 

(To be continued.) 


LEGENDS OF THE CO. CLARE. 


Among the most celebrated characters of an- 
tiquity, there is not one whose fame is more 
widely spread throughout Ireland than that of the 
* Gobawn Saer,” whose skill as an architect was 
only equalled by the lessons of wisdom which 
dropped from his lips, many of which are to this 
day current among the peasantry through the 
length and breadth of the land. “ Once upon a 
time,” as the Gobawn and his son were on their 
travels, they came to a place where there was a 
palace in progress of erection for the king of the 
country, and they turned aside to inspect the 
work. At the moment of their arrival the work- 
men were engaged in putting up the beams which 
joined together by pegs from the “couples” of 
the roof; this, from the height and size of the 
building, happened to be a most laborious and 
dangerous task. The Gobawn having looked on 
at their ill-planned efforts for some time, took up 
an axe, and laying his glove down as a block, 
quickly fashioned a number of pegs; then flinging 
them up one by one to the places already pierced 
in the couples for their reception, he threw the 
hatchet at each, and drove it home with unerring 
aim ; then taking up his glove uninjured, pro- 
ceeded quietly on his way, leaving the workmen 
lost in amazement. The king came in presently, 
and having been told of the wonderful exploit, 
immediately declared that no one but the Gobawn 
Saer could have done this, and immediately de- 
spatched messengers to bring him back, and offer 
him any remuneration he might require to com- 


England, and also a list of all the benefactions made to 
the Order in that country, with the names of the bene- 
factors, and other interesting information. 

* Vide “N. & Q.,” Vol. viii., p. 192. 
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plete the building. The Gobawn, after some en- 
treaty, returned with the messengers, and he and 
his son soon built a palace such as no king had 
hitherto possessed. Now it happened some time 
before they set out on their journey, the Gobawn 
thought it desirable that his son should take a 
wife ; and as he preferred a woman who possessed 
sound sense and ready wit, rather than the facti- 
tious distinctions of birth or fortune, he took the 
following method of obtaining such a daughter-in- 
law as he wished for. Having killed a sheep, he 
desired his son to take the skin to the next town 
and sell it, charging him to bring back the skin and 
the price of it. To hear was to obey; but the 
young man wandered in vain through the town 
seeking a purchaser on the strange terms he re- 
quired. At last, weary and disheartened, he was 
returning home towards evening, when he saw 
some girls washing clothes at the river outside the 


town. An Irishman never passes any persons at 
work without the salutation of “God bless the 
work.” One of the girls, when answering his 


good wish, observed his wearied appearance, and 
soon drew from him the cause. After a moment's 
thought she at once agreed to purchase the skin 
on the proposed terms, and having brought him to 
her house, she took it, stripped off the wool, and 
returned the bare hide with the price stipulated, 
when the young man returned to his father and 
presented him with “ the skin and the price of it.” 
He immediately sent him to ask the young woman 
in marriage, and in a few days she was installed 
mistress of Rath Gobawn. Now that her hus- 
band and his father were setting out on a journey, 
she gave the former two sage counsels for his 
guidance and protection: first, she desired him, 
when his father was tired, to “shorten the road ;” 
secondly, “ not to sleep a third night in any house 
without having secured the favour of one of the 
females resident in it.” The elder Gobawn having 


become weary with the length of his journey, his | 


son would gladly have “shortened the road” for 
him, but did not know how, until his father, to 


whom he mentioned the conjugal precept, desired | 


him to begin some legend or romance, and so by 
the interest of the story beguile the tediousness of 
the journey. In obedience to the second precept 
of his wife, before they had been two days at the 
king’s palace the young man contrived to interest 
the king’s daughter in his favour; and on his in- 
forming his father of the fact, the cautious old 
man desired him, as a means of discovering whether 
her attachment was a mere caprice of passion, or 
founded on a more firm basis, to sprinkle a few 
drops of water in her face when the basin was 
carried round to wash the guests’ hands before 
sitting down to dinner : if she smiled, her love was 
sincere; but if she frowned, then was it a mere 
caprice of passion, and liable to be turned to hate 
or revenge. The young man did as his father 


i 


| desired, and when he playfully sprinkled the water 


on the lady's face she smiled gently, and the young 
man’s mind was at rest. The palace now ap- 
proached its completion, and the king determined 
to put the Gobawn and his son to death, so that 
no other prince should possess a building of 
equal magnificence ; his daughter, however, found 
means to communicate her father’s benevolent in- 
tentions to her lover. Whereupon the Gobawn 
set his wits to work to circumvent the base designs 
of his employer; and in an interview with the 
king he stated that the building, which was the 
most beautiful he had ever erected, required the 
application of one implement, which he had un- 
fortunately left at home, and requested permission 
to return for it. The king, however, could not 
think of allowing him to take the journey, but 
offered to send for the instrument. But the Go- 
bawn declared that it was too valuable to be en- 
trusted to any messenger. At length, after much 
debate, the Gobawn consented to allow the king's 
only son to go for the instrument, which he was to 
ask for from his daughter-in-law by the name of 
“ Cur-an-aigh-an-cuim.” This sentence, which 
has since become proverbial in Ireland, excited 
the suspicions of the mistress of Rath Gobawn, and 
by some artfully planned inquiries she obtained 
sufficient information to convince her that her 
husband and father-in-law were in danger from 
the treachery of their employer. Concealing her 
thoughts, however, she promised to give the prince 
the object of his journey ; meantime refreshments 
were set before him, and when the fascination of 
her discourse had completely thrown him off his 
guard, she caused him to be seized by her do- 
mestics, and thrown into the dungeon of the fort. 
The king, his father, having been duly informed 
of the situation of his only son, was compelled to 
forego his treacherous designs, and to dismiss the 
Gobawn Saer and his son with rich presents, and 
on their safe arrival at home the prince was set at 
liberty. Francis Ropert Davies. 





“papme” OF ICELAND AND ORKNEY. 
Iceland was discovered and colonised by the 
Norwegians in the ninth century after Christ. The 
Icelandic Landnamabok, as quoted by Mr. Black- 
well in a note to Bohn’s edition. of Mallett’s 
Northern Antiquities, p. 189., states that — 
“ Before Iceland was settled by the Northmen, there 
were men there called by the Northmen Pape. These 
men were Christians, and are thought to have come from 
the West; for there were found Irish books and bells, 


| and various other things, whence it is thought they were 


Westmen.” 

These things were found in the small island of 
Papey, or the Isle of the Pape, on the east 
coast of Iceland, and at a place called Papylio 
in the interior. The Christians are said to have 
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when the Northmen, who were 
Pagans, settled there. Pritchard, in the account 
ef the Esquimaux given his Researches in the 
Physical History of Mankind, vol. v p. 369., nar- 
rates that, according to Icelandic 
Iceland when discovered was found inhabited by 
a barbarous race, which was extermin: ate “1 by the 
invaders. This earlier people was conj sctured by 
the American ethnologist, Mr. Gallatin, to have 
been a tribe of Esquimaux; but supposed, with 
more probability, by Mr. Pritchard to have been 
the descendants of some early refugees from Ire- 
land or Britain, who might have left the vestig 
of Christianity in Iceland, —and he refers to Bost 
Histoire de Christ misme, vol. iil. p- The 
account given in the umabok is corroborated 
by the narrative of an Irish priest of the 
ninth century; who states in his geographical 
treatise, De Mensura Orbis Terre, discovered at 
Paris, and published there in 1807 oak 1814, that 
monks from Ireland had 1 i ‘ 
six months, and also visited the Faroe 
and found them uninhabited. The accounts of 
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sssive discovery of Iceland by 


left the country 





savas, 
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Gardar, and F loki, in representing it 
iinhabite The vallevs were covered with thick 
at 9 al d ‘th re reigned the unbroken silence of 
undisturbed solitude. he Norwegian colonists 
afterwards found the of a Christian peop! 
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Two places of the name of 
ldshay and the Mainland, 


and a valley adjoin- 


In Orkney there are two isl 
and Papa Stronsay. 
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In Zetland are 
two smal the name — ilio in 
Unst. to a ple in the 


diploma drawn up | 
Orkney, in 1443, addressed to E 


Nor ing the 


= k, king of 
vay, trac ger Villiam Sain 
Clair, Earl of Ork ney ; and receiv a as an authen- 
tic record. It tells us that when the Norwegi 
conquered Orkney Cs little later than the dis-" 
covery of Iceland), they found two nations 
the Peti and ie 


“ Swa we find,” 











vs Dean Gule’s racy Scottish trans- 
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t nocht.” 


thame 
And so it may have happen 


ulter remaini 
“l with the Pagan 
n Pape in Iceland. The 
e evidently the Pets, Pihts, 
or Picts; and the name is preserved in the Pet- 
land (Pentland) Firth, and the subterraneous 
buildings called Picts or Pihts houses. To the 
‘ape, and an earlier date than the Norwegian 
conquest and colonisation, are ascribed the old 


Northmen and Chris 
Peti of the diploma ai 





and some chapels in 


kirk of Egilshay in Orkney 
their architec 


Zetland, trom a similarity in ture 


with what is found in the old Irish churches of 


the sixth and seventh centuries. In 1852 there 
was found in the island of Bressay, in Zetland, a 
sculptured inscribed stone, the inscription on 
which, having been said to be written in the Irish 
tongue, and in the Irish Ogham character, and 
the sculptures appare ently belonging to Chris- 
tianity, would tend to afford proof of the presence 


of the Pape or Irish priests. They have also left 
their names in the Western Isles of Scotland, 


where there are two Papeys and the name of 
Papodill in Rum. I think it would be desirable 
to ascertain if the name is to be found in the 
Mainland of Scotland, and oth x countries of 
North Europe. Dr. Barry had heard of a Papay 
Sound in Norway; and I have been told of a 
place in the parish of Wick in Caithness, called in 
an old charter Papigo, looks like the Guo 
or Voe of the Pape. The word derived from the 
Greek rarzas, a priest, or Latin papa, the Pope 
in the confusion of a long tradition, and 
a barbarous unlettered people, may in Orkney 
have been extended from a foreign priesthood to 
a separate nation. This is however only suppo- 
sition; and what would be to | 
sired, is to ascertain if the Paps, or warvas, or 
papa, were to be found in the old Irish writings 
as the name of these priests and th: Le 
Nay, what name the Irish and Highlanders giv 
the Roman Catholic priests at this moment in 
their Celtic dialects. In Orkney and Zetland, 
the names of places are all Norse, as much 

in Iceland; where the Icelandic, another name 
for it, is still the language of the ec untry. I do 
not know anything farther that can be traced to 
the "upe or to the Picts than what I have men- 
tioned. The race of the Picts, and the circles of 
standing stones, I do not touch on. The Pape 
and Culdees have been identified as the same by 
a learned antiquary. V. H. F. 
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CHETHAM FAMILY. 


1836, there is 
MSS. 


In Baines’ History of Lancashire, 
a pedigree of this family, which, if the Harl 
be good authorities, has been, I venture to say, 
seldom equalled in the mass of blunders it con- 
tains, besides omissions. It is a great pity more 
care was not bestowed on it; years ago I took 


copies of the pedigree as given in Ilarl. MSS. 


155. 1103. 1177. 1437. 1449. 1468. 1476. 1549. 
1560. 6159. ‘These embrace Visitations of Suf- 
folk and Lancashire in 1561, 1567, 1613, 1664, 


1672. Ihave given the numbers of the MSS, 
lest I may be mistaken in the dates of the visit- 


ations. Besides the omission of many names 
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given in the Harl. MSS., Mr. Baines has left out 
three younger sons of James Chetham of Turton: 
his fourth son, the Rev. James Chetham, D.D., 
was a Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, from 
1705 to 1716; he entered college Jan. 31, 1700, 
and eraduated in 1704. He also omits another 
descent, but as I cannot connect him with the 
fa all [have nothing to say on that head ; 
corr esponde nt may be able to assist me. Thomas 
Chetham, a descendant of Ellis Chetham (proved 
by his bearing the Chetham and Jakes [not 
Parker] arms, Argent, on a fesse engrailed 

three escallops or, quarterly), was appointed 
Keeper of the Records in Birmingham Town, 
Dec. 22, 1595; Chief Examinator in Chancery, 
1601; and Clerk of the House of Lords (Irish), 
1607. He had a grant of lands in 1602, and 
another grant, comprising the lands of Hackets- 
town, co. Dublin, part of the estate of the late 
monastery of Holme Patrick, Sept. 4, 1606. He 
married Mary, daughter of John Forster, Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and had an only child, Mar- 
garet, born April 21, 1604; married May 28, 
1623, Nicholas Loftus, Esq. ; and died in October, 
1666. Her father died December 6, 1624, and 
his wife’s will was proved in 1652. I find the 
name Edward Chetham, Gentleman, Store- 
keeper of the Port of Dublin, July 23, 1742 to 
1744. Passing by the omissions, the errors are so 
numerous, that, without giving a new sketch of the 
family descent, I could not attempt to mention 
them all; one example, however, I will give. 
Mr. Baines a the celebrated Humphrey 
Chetham (vol. ii. p. 395.) the third son of John, 
the son of Ellis pF ee ech but at p. 365. he calls 
him the fourth son of Henry Chetham of Crump- 


some 


sall, and immediately afterwards he makes him | 
| matchless peroration of Sir Walter Raleigh to his 


the third son of Henry. This carelessness is 
unpardonable, and necessarily prevents one relying 
on any other of the pedigrees in his voluminous 


work. . 8S. M. 





CHARACTER OF THE TURKS. 


As many of our military officers are about to 
proceed to Constantinople, in order to improve the 
discipline of the Turks, I may do them a slight 
service by giving the character of that nation as 
described by writers of authority : 

“ The Turks are in general a sagacious, thinking people ; 
in the pursuit of their own interest, or fortune, their at- 
tention is fixed on one object, and they persevere with 
great steadiness until they attain their purpose. They 
are in common life seemingly obliging and humane, not 
without appearances of gratitude: pe haps all or either 
of these, whe *n extended towards Christians, are practised 
with a view of some advantage. Interest is their supreme 
good; where that becomes an object of competition, all 
attachment of friends ship, all ties of consanguinity are 
dissolved; they become desper rate, no barrier can stop 
their pursuit, or abate their rancour towards their compe- 
titors. In their deme anour they are rather hypochondriac, 











grave, sedate, and passive; but when agitated by passion, 
furious, raging, ungovernable; big with dissimulation; 
jealous, piciou nd vindictive beyond conception ; 
perpetuating revenge from ration to generation. In 
matters of religion, tenacious, supercilious, and morose.”— 


Sir James Porter, 1768 

“We hear a parallel drawn between the Turks and 
other natio if Europe, which is not a candid statement; 
if it were made » betwe n them and the populous empires 
of the East, who profess the same faith, they would not 
lose so much by the « ymparison. So widely as they are 
discriminated from Furopean Christians in ‘O} inions and 
general habits of life, no fair analogy will be found to 
exist between them. They may b : called, nationally 
speaking, an illiterate people ; yet it is no less true that 
a taste for literature, however ill directed by prejudice, 
is cultivated by many individuals.” — The ‘rev. Jaman 
DALLAWAY, 1797. 





“Une justice & rendre aux Turcs, c’est qu’au milieu 
de religic wes si diverses, ce sont dont le carac- 
tere mot le plus de raranti D’un naturel 
mou et insouciant, imbus de p ile ne sont pas sales 
comme les juifs, avides e 5 Gusher? comme les Grecs; leur 
caractére est a-la-fois simple et plein de dignité. II est 
vrai que les jures n’ont pas, comme les juifs et les 
chretiens, été soumis depuis plusieurs sitcles & un despo- 
tisme capricieux et barba re, & un joug avilissant.”—J. T. 
Reraup, 1844. 




















Sir James Porter was for many years our am- 
bassador at Constantinople ; Mr. Dallaway, at a 
later date, was chaplain and p shysician of the British 
embassy; and M. Reinand, forme rly a pupil of the 
venerable Silvestre de S: Cy, is now one of the most 
eminent orientalists in I ‘rane e. Botton CorRNEY. 


HMlincr Sotes. 


Death of the Czar.— What an illustration does 
this sudden and awful event afford us of that 


| History of the World! 


“ Oh eloquent and mightie Death! Whom none could 
advise, Thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, 
Thou hast done; and when all the world hath flattered, 
Thou only hast cast out of the world and despised. Thou 
hast drawne together all the farre stretched greatnesse, 
all the pride, crueltie, and ambition of men, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words —‘ Hic jacet.’” 








These are powerful words of that most wondrous 
of wondrous men: and never, sure, were they 
more literally applicable than in the present pal- 
pable demonstration of the finger of God: —surely 
He writes on all created things Vanity ! D.C. 


Saxons in the Crimea. — Busbequius says in his 
letters, that he had often heard that a German 
origin was suggested by the language, customs, 
cast of countenance, and physical structure of the 
inhabitants of the Crimea. He succeeded at 
length in securing the company of two persons 
from that part of the world ; “one was somewhat 
tall, with an artless and ingenuous expression of 
countenance, like a man of Flanders or Batavia.” 
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The other was by birth and language a Greek, but 
had a very fair acquaintance wiih the dialect of 
the country. They are described as a warlike 
race, and their customs generally resemble those 
’ Tartar tribes. Their speech in some points 
very much resembles the German. Our author 
says, “ To all the words he prefixed tho or the, as 
an article.” ‘The following resemble ours: bra, 
bread; plut, blood; stul, stool; hus, house ; 
vineyard; reghen, rain; sivir, silver; tag, 
day ; boga, bow; bruder, brother ; handa, hand ; 
stern, star ; miera, ant (pismire) ; salt, salt; sune, 
sun; mine, moon; waghen, wagon; apel, apple ; 
lachen, laugh; criten, cry (greet), Xc. Many of 
the words are different; among them are iel, life 
or health: but we have hale, and similar words 
convey corresponding ideas in some of the oriental 
languages. They have bar, a boy, which is like 
the Chaldee dar, and not unlike bairn or barn. 
The numerals were ita, tua, tria, fyder, fynf, scis, 
sevene, athe, nyne, thiine, &c. Our author says: 


wii- 


4 
gai ty 


“Whether they are Goths or Saxons I cannot decide. 
If Saxons, I think they were taken there under Charle- 
magne, who scattered that nation over different parts of 
the world. In support of this I may appeal to the cities 
of Transylvania, now inhabited by Saxons, and they may 
have been sent hither, where, indeed, among their enemies 
they yet retain the Christian religion. If Goths, they 
may have lived near the Geta, and most of the space be- 
tween Gothland and Procopia (P erecop, as it is now 
called) was once inhabited by Goths.” 


Busbequius made the above observations exactly 
three hundred years ago, and now they will have 
an additional interest. B. H. C. 
Mottoes for Sun-dials, by Rev. W. L. Bowles.— 
“ Morning Sun.—‘ Tempus volat.’ 
Oh! early passenger, look up—be wise, 
And think how, night and day, time onward flies.” 
“ Noon.—‘ Dum tempus habemus, operemur bonum.’ 


Life steals away —this hour, oh! man, is le 
Patient to work the work of Him who sent thee. 


nt thee, 


” 
Setting Sun.—‘ Redibo, tu nunquam.’ 
Haste, traveller, the sun is sinking now: 
He shall return again, but never thou.” 


H. T. Exrxacomne. 


“ Retrospective Review,’ Vol. I.—I send the 
following Notes on this volume, which I have just 
perused, if they are worth chronicling in the pages 
of “N, & Q.” 

Mrs. Behn'’s Dramatic Writings. — 

“ Hews. What think ye now, my lords, of settling the 
nation a little? I find my head swim with politics, and 
what-ye-call-ums. 

War. Wons, and wad ya settle the nation when we 
reel ourselves ? 

Hews. Who, pox! shall we stand making children’s shoes 
all the year? No, no, let’s begin to settle the nation, I 
say, and go through stitch with our work. 
the Roundheads. 


” — Comedy of 


In a collection I have been making of — 
Anglian words and phrases, | find 
serted which I once overheard, and which illus- 
trates the meaning of the above strange phrase, 
and may be acceptable as a specimen of our dia- 
lect: ‘ 


a colloqu 


“ An’ so Meary a’ left her place.” 

2nd old woman, “ A-yis. She thowt she could better 
herself, an’ so she gan her missis notidge last A’ Lady; 
but she di’n’t git on, an’ then she axt to stav; but her 
missis wunt hear on’t, an’ in course she couldn’t be ex- 
pec ted to muke child’ens shoes i’ that way.” 


lst old woman. 


meaning, would not be made sport of, would not 
suffer herself to be trifled with. 


Venner's “ Via Recta ad Vitam Longam.” — 
The notice in the Retrospective is of the first 
edition, perhaps 1620, pp. 195., “ printed by Ed- 
ward Griffin for Richard Moore, and are to be 
sold at his shop in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard in 
Fleet Street.” My copy contains 417 pages, date 
1650, and is printed by James Fiesher for Henry 
Hood, the locality the same as above. The 
contents and title are different, and contain, as 
well as the “ Via Recta” and the treatise of the 
“ Bathes of Bathe,” a “ Censure of the Medicinall 
Faculties of the Water of St. Vincent's Rock, 
near the City of Bristoll,” and “An Accurate 
Treatise concerning Tobacco,” a most quaint pro- 
duction, “ all which Treatises are likewise ampli- 
fied since the former impressions.” The author's 
name is state to be To., or Tobias, Venner, by the 
editor of the R. 2., but he appears in ry copy as 
Tho. Venner. . Tayo. 


Ormesby, St. Margaret. 


The Cock Thorpe Admirals. — 


“Within a mile or two of Burnham Thorpe, the birth- 
place of the illustrious Nelson, stands the obscure village 
of Cock Thorpe, a village of three houses, or rather of 
three hovels, only, each of which has produced from 
humblest village life its individual admiral. The three 


| Cock Thorpe admirals became Flag Officers of much re- 


| 
| 
\ 


nown, Sir Christopher Mimms, Sir John Narborough, and 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel.” — Naval Chronicle, xvi. 309. 


E. H. A. 


Byron: Sardanapalus.—I bought at an old 
book-stall a Latin translation of Diodorus Siculus, 
printed at Leyden, 12mo., 1559, which was laid by 
for some time. On taking it up lately, I found 
Byron's autograph on the title-page immediately 
under the well-known mark of the Gryphii, and 
on looking farther into it I discovered that the 
seventh chapter, which treats of Sardanapalus, is 
annotated and underlined in various places by the 
samehand. These marks, coupled with the extracts 
from Byron’s Diary quoted at p. 244. of the mono- 
tome edition of his works, lead me to the suppo- 
sition that Byron used this volume, and to trouble 
you with this note. Wa. McCrv. 
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Death and the Burial Board: a Grave Note. — 
The result of a poll which terminated on the 


2nd ultimo placed Mr. Death, churchwarden of 
the populous parish of Shoreditch, at the head of 


the burial board for that district. Fact. 
Hue and Cry! Harrow and Help ! — My igno- 


rance was considerably enlightened the other day 
when I was told that the word Aue was derived 
from the old French verb huer, to create an alarm ; 
and when the alarm was entoned after a plunderer 
of hen-roosts, or the transgressor of an important 
commandment, it was in the words “ harrow and 
help!” —in other words, Ha! Rollo, Help! Bell- 
men corrupted Oyez into O yes! and the con- 
stables, it would appear, have made us familiar 
with “ Harrow and help!” K. 


Queries. 
EDMUND BURKE—HIS FAMILY, MARRIAGE, ETC. 


I am reminded by the article on Burke, which 
appeared in The _ Atheneum of Saturday last 
(Feb. 17), of an intention which passed by me 
unacted upon some months since, when the very 
curious papers on Burke's private history ap- 
peared in that journal. As “N. & Q” is read 
more particularly by the very class of readers and 
inquirers, both in this country and in Ireland, 
who could throw light upon the many obscure 
points in the history of the great philosophical 
politician, will you allow me through your columns 
to invite replies to the following Queries as a first 
instalment. 

1. Among your many correspondents in Dublin, 
surely there is some one who would not think a 
morning ill spent in looking out for the registers 
of births of the children of Richard Bourke or 
Burke, who married Miss Nagle in 1725 or 1726; 
and by her, as Mr. Prior tells us, “ became the 
father of fourteen or fifteen children, all of whom 
died young, except Garret, Edmund, Richard, 
and a daughter named Juliana,” of whose baptism 
at Castletownroche Mr. Prior gives the certi- 
ficate. To complete this part of the case, the 
certificates of baptism of those children who died 
young should be searched for. The importance 
of this will be seen by reference to my third 
Query. 

2. The next important certificate which is 
wanted, must be sought for by some correspon- 
dent at Bath, namely, that of Burke's marriage 
with Miss Nugent in 1757 or 1758. I think a 
Query on this point has already appeared in your 
columns, but cannot now conveniently refer to it.* 





[* In consequence of the Query on this subject in 
Vol. viii., p. 134., search for the register of Burke's mar- 
riage has already been made in the several churches of 
Bath by our valued correspondent Mr. MARKLAND, but 
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3. Another mysterious question is, Who was the 
chief of the Benedictine Monks at Parma, referred 
to in the story told by Galt —which I however 
quote from Zhe Atheneum—of President West, 
late in 1763, or early in 1764, within a few 
months of his leaving Italy, meeting Burke at 
dinner at Dr. Markham’s? 

“ On being introduced to Burke, he was so much sur- 
prised by the resemblance which this gentleman bore to 
the chief of the Benedictine Monks at Parma, that when 
he spoke he could s¢ arcely persuade himself he was not 
the same person. This resemblance was not accidental ; 
the Protestant orator was, indeed, the brother of the monk. 
It always appeared to Mr. West that there was about 
Mr, Burke a degree of mystery, connected with his early 
life, which their long intercourse never tended to explain,” 

As you have, it is evident, among your corre- 
spondents several members of the same com- 
munion with the Benedictines at Parma, I am not 
without hope that among them will be found one 
able and willing to solve this Query. B. M. B. 


MANUSCRIPT COMEDY. 


I have in my hands a manuscript comedy, 
written towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but without title or name of author; and in 
the hope of obtaining information respecting these 
points, I am induced to forward some particulars 
of this play. It is in five acts; and its chief merit 
consists in the allusions made in it to cotemporary 
customs and events. 

The principal characters are: Underwit (a 
brainless coward, just made captain of the trained 
band), and his man Thomas; Sir Richard Hunt- 
love, his lady, her sister, and her maid Dorothy ; 
Mounsieur Device (an over-dressed fop); Sir 
Francis Courtwell, his nephew Mr. Courtwell; 
Captain Sackurie, and Mr. Engine (a fanciful 
inventor of new projects and patents). The plot 
of the piece chiefly turns on an intrigue between 
Sir Francis Courtwell and Lady Huntlove ; which 
is defeated in consequence of Sir Francis having 
fallen asleep when he ought to have been awake. 


no entry of such marriage has been discovered by him. 
The more ancient Roman Catholic chapel in Bath was, 
with its contents, burnt by the followers of Lord George 
Gordon in the celebrated No Popery riots, so that if the 
marriage was there celebrated, the register of it is irre- 
coverably lost. Mr. M. considers it questionable whether 
Bath was the place of residence of Dr. Nugent (as stated 
by Mr. Prior) at the time of Burke’s marriage. Whilst 
a student in the Middle Temple, Burke’s health suffered, 
and he resorted for advice to Dr. Nugent. That gentle- 
man, it is said, “considering that the noise and various 
disturbances incidental to chambers must impede the 
recovery of his patient, kindly offered him apartments in 
his own house.” It was during this period that an at- 
tachment was formed between Burke and Miss Nugent. 
May we not then infer that Burke was carried by Dr. Nu- 
gent to some house in the vicinity of the Temple, not to 
Bath ? — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 
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There is a sub-plot carried on by the other per- 
sonages ; and the play concludes with the marriage 
of Mr. Courtwell to the sister of the lady, and of 
Underwit to Dorothy. One extract may suffice: 
“ Engine. What thinke you of the blazeing starre, in 
Germany, according to Ptolemy ? *Tis very strange. 
Does the race hold at Newmarket for the cup? When is 
the cocking, gentlemen? There are a parcell of rare 
jewells to be sold now, and a man had money. I doe 
meane to build a very fine house next summer, and fish- 
I am 


pondes. What did you heare of the new play? 
afraid the witts are broke; there be men will make 


affidavit, that have not heard a good jest since Tarleton 
dyed. Pray, may I crave your name, Sir? 

Courtwell. My name is Courtwell, Sir. 

Eng. In your eare,—I have a cast of the best marlins 
in England; but I am resolv’ to go no more by water, 
but in my coach. Did you ever see the great ship? 

Captain. I have been one of tw enty that have din’d in 
her lanterne. 

Eng. It may be so, she is a good sailer; but I'll tell 
you one thing, I meane to have the best pack of hounds 
in Europe. And then, if I can but find out the reason of 
the loadstone, I were happie—and would write Non ultra, 
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memory they were dedicated, and what days the wakes 
(if there be any) are kept. What superstitious usages are 
still observed by the common people, under the name of 
ancient customs. And if you have any remarkable 
monuments in your churches, | should be glad if you 
would transcribe them for me at These 
things I hope will not put you to much pains to write in 
a sheet of paper, and offer them to me at the next Visit- 
ation.” 


vour leisure, 


Some of your readers may be able to 


state 
whether any returns were made by the clergy ? 








x L. 
“ The Affairs of the World.” —In a sort of a 
newspaper, The Affairs of the World, for October, 
1700, is the following notice : 
“Mr. Tompion, the famous watchmaker in Fleet Street, 


| is making a clock for St. Paul’s Cathedral, which it is said 


will go one hundred years without winding up; will 
cost 30002 or 4000/., and be far finer than the famous 
clock at Strasburg.” 


| Some of your readers may be able to supply a 


Captain. The philosopher's stone were better, in my 
fe T* , . 
| in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes. i 


opinion. Have you no project to get that? 

Underwit. What thinke you of the dromedarye, that 
was to be seene i’th back side of the Bell? 

Eng. Why then I'll tell you: the strangest beast that 
ever I saw was an ostridge, that eate up the iron mynes; 
but now you talke of birdes, I saw an elephant beat a 
taylor in the fencing schoole at his own weapon. 

Thomas. The Spanish needle ? 

Eng. He did out-eat him in bread, and that was mira- 
culous. I have seene a catamountaine once; but all was 
nothing to the wench that turn’d round and thred needles.” 


Be 





Minor Queries. 

Cochades. — The black cockade, which is the 
well-known badge of the House of Hanover, is 
generally worn by the servants of all military and 
naval officers, and of all who hold office about the 
Court. By what authority are these cockades so 
worn, and to whom is the use limited ? Does the 
right extend to all persons who hold office under 
the royal sign-manual? It is stated that the 
servants of officers in the militia wear it, but that 

it is not worn by servants of yeomanry officers. 
CocKaDe. 
Napoleon's Marshals. —I want the names and 
birthplaces of all Napoleon’s marshals, with their 
ages, and the time, place, and cause of their deaths; 
together with their titles and such additions as 
“ The Bloody” Davoust, Massena “L’Enfant 
chéri de la Victoire.” Y. S. M. 


Extract from the Bishop of St. Asaph's Charge. 
— In the year 1710, Fleetwood, Bp. of St. Asaph, 
published a charge, in which is the following pas- 
sage : 

“T desire to know the names of your parishes, and if 
there be more names than one. The Saints to whose 


| stanzas, like Zara, &c. 


notice of the above periodical or paper. It is not 
mentioned in the very copious list of newspapers 
T 


Kirkstal Abbey. — A Lanpy asks if any kind 
antiquary of Yorkshire will be good enough to 
inform her, through the medium of “N. & Q.,” 
where she may find the names and descents of the 
different families who have possessed Kirkstal 
Abbey and its lands, from the suppression of the 
monastery to the occupation by the Brudenell 
family ? 


Dedication of Heworth Church. —Can any of 
your readers inform me of the dedication of 
Heworth Church? It is of very old foundation, 
supposed to have been built by Ceolfrid, Abbot 
of Jarrow, in the reign of King Ecgfrid. It is 
situated in the parish of Jarrow and county of 
Durham. M. P. 


“ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land.” — Who is the 
author of a poem, published in 1817, with the title 
of A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, ascribed to 
Lord Byron by the publisher, J. Johnston, Cheap- 
side? It is in two cantos, divided into long 
It contains some good 


| poetry, some of it much in Lord Byron's style of 


} 


| 





thought; and some good descriptions. Three things 
are against its being his, viz. false grammar: e. g. 
“ Lives there him ?” and again, “ Sails there him?” 
and farther, a false quantity, e. g. Candpus for 
Canopus. I. R. RB. 


“ The Postman robbed of his Mail,” §c. — Can 
you tell me the author or authors of the following 
work ? — 

“The Postman robbed of his Mail; or, The Packet 
Broke Open. Being a Collection of Miscellaneous Letters, 
Serious and Comical, Amorous and Gallant. Amongst 
which are, ‘ The Lover’s Sighs; or, The Amours of the 
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beautiful Stremunia and Alphonso the Wise, King of 
Castile and Aragon, and Earl of Provence; with her 
passionate Letters to the King on his chusing another 
Mistress.’ In Five Books. By the best Wits of the pre- 
sent Age. London: printed for A. Bettesworth, at the 
‘Red Lion’ in Paternoster Row; and C. Rivington, at the 
‘Bell and Crown,’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard, mpccxrx. 
Price 3s.” 

My copy has the initials “S. P.” on the title- 
page. The book is one of a set which I bought a 
short time ago; and one of the others has the 
autograph of Samuel Parr, LL.D., and I think 
this book also belonged to him. C.J. Dovenas. 


Symondson Family.—Particulars relating to the 
family of Symondson are requested, especially 
such as may refer to Mr. Symondson, who was, I 
believe, the legal adviser of the late Dr. Markham, 
Archbishop of York. With whom did the said 
Symondson marry? What were his armorial 
bearings ; the place of his death or burial; and 
are any representatives of his family still living ? 

An Inquirer. 

Grey and Ratcliffe Families. —Can any of your 
genealogical correspondents assist me to ascertain 
the names of the wives of the following gentlemen? 
Sir Thomas Grey of Northumberland, Knight, 
temp. Edward III. ; Sir John Grey of Berwick, 
son of the above Sir Thomas, living 1372; Sir 
Henry Ratcliffe of Ratcliffe, in the county of 
Lancaster, temp. Henry III. and Edward I. ; John 
Ratcliffe, son of the above Sir Henry. J. A. D. 


“ What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue,” was an exclamation frequently made by 
a late eminent physician of Wiltshire, when con- 
templating death-bed scenes. Is it a quotation ? 
and if so, whence ? R. H. B. 


“TI dreamt that, buried,” §¢.—Who was the 
author of the following lines, which (says The 
British Critic, vol. xxvi. p. 633.) are in most 
editions of Joe Miller ? — 


“TI dreamt that, buried in my fellow clay, 
Close by a common beggar’s side I lay; 
And as so mean an object shock’d my pride, 
Thus like a corpse of consequence I cried: 
* Scoundrel begone, and henceforth touch me not; 
More manners learn, and at a distance rot.’ 
* How, scoundrel!’ with a haughtier tone, cried he; 
‘ Proud lump of earth, I scorn thy words and thee. 
Here all are equal: here thy lot is mine. 
This is my rotting-place, and that is thine.’” 


I. R. R. | 


“ Intensify.” — Coleridge, in a letter to Mr. Al- 
sop, claims the merit of inventing this word. It 
is now commonly used by the best writers, espe- 
cially those on religious and wxsthetic subjects. 
Was Coleridge’s claim well founded ? 

. C. Mansriecp Inciesr. 

Birmingham, 


| Elade Longespee.—Lascelles (Lib. Mun. Public.) 


| says that this lady (eldest daughter and coheiress 
of Stephen de Longespee, Justice of Ireland, whose 
father was the famous William Longsword, Earl 
of Salisbury) married Gerald Lord Offaley ; but 
Mr. Burke says (Extinct Peerage) her husband 
was Roger le Zouche, by whom she was mother of 
Alan, Lord Zouche, of Ashby. Which is right ? 
Y. S. M. 
| Surnames ending in “ -house.”—Will you be 
good enough to inform me on what principle of 


om - , by 
| derivation surnames ending in “-house” are 
formed: such as Hobhouse, Stonehouse, Sten- 


house, Shorthouse, Waterhouse, Mirehouse, &c. ? 
These names are often occurring in the public 
prints, partly I suppose because most of the 
owners of them are “ celebrities:” as Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, Mr. Waterhouse the Naturalist, 
Dr. Stenhouse, and others. The names them- 
selves do not appear very choice or euphonious. 
What, for example, can be more contemptible 
than the name of Mirehouse, which was actually 
possessed by the late Recorder of London ? 

W. Woopnovuse. 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 


County Histories. — Could any of your corre- 
spondents furnish lists of all the county, parochial, 
and other local histories of the United Kingdom, 
with date of publication, and distinguishing such 
as contain useful genealogical information from 
the numerous class which are useless for such a 
purpose ? Also lists of every genealogical and 
heraldic work of repute. These lists, if supplied 
by many persons, and checked by the Editor, so as 
to avoid duplicate names, would, if published from 
time to time in “ N. & Q.,” be of the utmost as- 
sistance to your readers who are engaged in such 
pursuits, whether as amateurs or otherwise. I 
shall willingly commence if .you approve of the 
suggestion. A correspondent in your tenth vo- 
lume suggests the establishment of a Genealogical 
Society. I drew up the prospectus of one proposed 
to be established in Dublin a couple of years ago, 
but the project was never made public. 

Y. S. M. 

[We have not margin sufficient for the complete lists 
suggested by our correspondent; besides, Upcott’s En- 
glish Topography, in three thick volumes, furnishes up to 
a given date nearly all that is required on this subject. 
A list of works on Topography since the publication of 
Upcott, in 1818, would no doubt be valuable for literary 
purposes, and we would endeavour to find space for it. 
The works should be arranged under their respective 
counties, and these placed in alphabetical order. ] 

John Asgill. —In looking back to “N. & Q.,” 
Vol. ix., p. 376., I find mention made of a Mr. 


Asgill. May I ask whether Mr. Asgill’s Defence 
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upon his Expulsion from the House of Commons, in 
1707, &c., London, 1712, 8vo., is known at all? 
There seems a mistake in the text of a date ; 1703 
ought, I suppose, from the above book, to be 1707. 
J. B. James. 
[This tract is scarce, but it may be seen in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian. Mr. Asgill was expelled the 
House of Commons in Ireland in 1703, and the House of 
Commons in England in 1707. It is to the latter expul- 
sion that reference is made in the Defence noticed by our 
correspondent. At p. 6. he says, “1 am now in the fifth 
year of my expulsion from the House of Commons of 
Great Britain, as author of the treatise, to which I then 
made The Sequel my defence.” Consult Kippis’s Biogra- 
phia Britannica, s. v., and “ N. & Q.,” Vol. vi., pp. 3. 
300.) 
300. 


Ethical Writers. — Wanted by a friend a full 
list of ethical writers, both ancient and modern, 
or any information as to where such a list may be 


seen, Y. S. M. 


[In the Introduction to Tennemann’s Manual of the 
History of Philosophy (Bohn’s “ Philological Library”) is 
a chapter on the “ Bibliography of the History of Philo- 
sophy.” under which head are comprehended the works 
relative to the history of philosophy in general and in 
particular. See also G. H. Lewis's Biographical History 
of Philosophy, 1845; Reinhold’s Manual of the History of 
Philosoph y Ancient and Modern, 1828-30; and the Preli- 
minary Dissertations in the Ency. Britannica, } 


Episcopal Consecrations. — Wanted the year of | : thor 
| and is filled with abundant MS. interlineations, 


consecration of the Bishops of Calcutta from the 
foundation of the see ? ‘The same for Nova Scotia, 


Quebec, and Toronto ? Boro.ru. 
[ Caleutta See, founded 1814, 
2 p Consecrated. 
1. Dr. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton - 1814 
2. Dr. Reginald Heber - - - - 1823 
3. Dr. John Thomas James - . - 1827 
4. Dr. John Mathias Turner - - - 1829 
5. Dr. Daniel Wilson’ - - - - 1832 
Nova Scotia See, founded 1787. 
1, Dr. Charles Inglis - - - - 1787 
2. Dr. Robert Stanser - - - - 1816 
3. Dr. John Inglis - - - - 1825 
4. Dr. Hibbert Binney - . - - 1851 
Quebec See, founded 1793. 
1. Dr. Jacob Mountain - - - 1793 
2. Dr Charles James Stewart - - 1825 
3. Dr. George J. Mountain - - - 1836 
Toronto See, founde d 1839, 
1. Dr. John Strachan - - - - 1839.) 


English Translation of “ Abelard.” —Is there 
any English edition consisting of the works of 
Peter Abelard, particularly his Christian Theo- 
logy, and also of the letters of Heloise to Abelard ? 
If so, who is the publisher, and what the date of 
publication ? =. 

Loughborough. 


[There is an English translation of The Letters of Abe- 


lard and Heloise, 12mo., London, 1722; also one by John burlesque. 
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| Hughes, 8vo., London, 1808; another by the Rev. Joseph 





Berington, 4to., Birmingham, 1788. ] 


Cohorn. — Query what? Frequently men- 
tioned in a History of the Rebellion of 1745, in my 
possession, by James Ray of Whitehaven. 

B. H.C, 

[We are inclined to think this is a brass cannon em- 
ployed by, and named after, Memnon Cohorn, the cele- 
brated Dutch engineer. His work on Fortifications is 


favourably noticed by Robins, in his New Principles of 


Gunnery, edit. 1805, p. 21. ] 


Replies. 
SCHONBORNERUS. 
(Vol. vii., p. 478.) 


I have long looked in vain for an answer to 
H. A. B.’s question respecting the above author. 
His book, the only one of its class with which I 
have any acquaintance, has been in my possession 
for many years, and I have often had occasion to 
consult it with advantage. Considering the 
enormous pains it must have cost its compiler, I 
have been surprised at not being able to find any 
account of him in the Biographie Universelle, or 
elsewhere. My copy has the following inscription 
on the title-page, “Gilb. Wats : Ruit Hora:” 


together with an index at the end of the quotations 
from Tacitus contained in it, very carefully col- 
lected, and beautifully written. I should presume 
that this painstaking owner could be none other 
than Gilbert Wats, the translator of Bacon’s Jn- 
stauratio, a circumstance which imparts some little 
interest to the actual copy. 

With regard to Schonborner himself, a few 
particulars are to be gleaned from the introductory 
portions of his work; and perhaps a person better 
versed than I am in the literary history of the 
empire, would be able to gather more. He was 
a Silesian jurisconsult, doctor of philosophy and 
laws, holding the office of councillor and chan- 
cellor to a nobleman at Glogau, and resident at 
that place in May, 1614. This book was his first 


| production, and delivered, as it would appear, 


originally in the form of lectures to a class of 
students in the University of Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. It is dedicated to John Ulrich Schaft- 
gotsch, of Kienast, Grieffenstein, Kemnitz, Girs- 
dorff, Semideberg, &c., Free Baron and Lord 
(Dynaste) of Silesia, in Trachenberg and Praus- 
nitz (the step-son of his patron, whom he calls 
“Comes Zollerinus ”), and just returned from the 
grand tour, which he had been making under the 
guidance of Henry Scultetus. The magniloquence 
with which the virtues of this long-forgotten young 
gentleman are celebrated, savours strongly of the 
C. W. BineuaM. 
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“ MYSTERIOUS SCRAWL” IN QUEEN'S COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, OXFORD. 


(Vol. xi., p. 146.) 


Numberless inquiries have been made at various 
times respecting the characters alluded to in the 
lines quoted by your correspondent. Still, I do 
not suppose that any will be seriously disappointed 
to find that the library, though so rich in other 
respects, cannot boast of the possession of any 
such mysterious autograph. The report has arisen 
from the circumstance that, in an appendix toa 
Grammar by Th. Ambrose (a copy of which is in 
the library), is what professes to be a fac-simile of 
certain “ diabolic characters” in the possession of 
the author. The work is entitled Jntroductio in 
Chaldaicam Linguam, Syriacam atque Armenicam 
et decem alias Linguas, and was printed in the 
year 1539. Copies of it are contained in the 
Bodleian and Grenville Libraries. ‘The author of 
it was Theseus Ambrosius, who describes himself 
in the title-page as “Ex comitibus Albonesii, 
I. U. Doct., Papiensis, Canonicus regularis Late- 
ranensis, ac Sancti Petri in celo aureo Papie 
prezpositus:” and I am unable at present to add 
any farther particulars concerning him. As the 
book is rare, perhaps I may be allowed to quote 
a passage in which the author alludes to the 
document in question. 
the famous orientalist, Postell, p. 199. 

“ Habeo quas nullus forsan habet, Diaboli literas, De- 
monis ipsius manuscriptas. Qui tum risus, qui cachinni, 
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It occurs in a letter to | 


qu admirationes exorte fuerint, tu nosti, et cum perti- | 


nacius insisterem, remque omnem et factum, ut fuerat, 
recenserem. Visi fuistis omnes verbis meis fidem aliquam 
prestare, postmodum discessimus. Nunc vero vos qui 
tunc conveneratis docti homines, cum Diaboli literas ac- 


ceperitis, legite si nostis, et discite Ambrosio credere vera | 


dicenti.” 

The characters themselves, occupying seven lines, 
and looking as much like a small boy’s first attempt 
at writing Chinese as anything, occur at p. 212 b. 
The words of the spell (in Italian) which raised 
the evil spirit are also given (the object in view 
being to obtain an answer to the question “Sel 
Cavaliero Marchantonio figliolo de riccha donna 
da Piacenza ha ritrovati tutti li dinari che laso 
Antonio Maria, et se no in qual loco sono?”), and 
the following account of what happened on the 
occasion when the characters were written : 


“Non tam cito pennam Magus deposuerat, quam cito 
qui aderant, pennam Eandem corripi et in aera sustolli, 
et in Eandem chartam, infrascriptos characteres velociter 
scribere viderunt, scribentis vero manum nullus compre- 
hendere poterat.” 


Ambrose professes to have got the account from 


one “qui cum multis presens fuerat;” but he | 


has forgotten to tell us his name, and what the 


amount of information was which was extracted 
from all this “devilment.” Let me conclude with | however, as a specimen of the class to which I 
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Ambrose’s sensible resolution: “ Quid vero cha- 
racteres illi insinuarent, quamve responsionem ad 
quesita redderent, scire omnino non curavi.” 

H. H. Woon. 


Queen’s College, Oxon. 


PROPHECIES RESPECTING CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(Vol. x., pp. 147. 192. 374.; Vol. xi., p. 67.) 
When stringing together the more remarkable 

predictions relating to the fall of Mahomedanism 
and the Turkish empire, I thought the following 
quatrain of Nostradamus too vague and unintel- 
ligible to merit insertion. As, however, the author 
of the Almanach Prophétique for this year has 
thought fit to include it in a curious compilation 
on the same subject, it may be considered a not 
unimportant link in the chain of destiny. It is 
the 59th quatrain of the eighth century : 

“ Par deux fois haut, par deux fois mis & bas, 

L’Orient aussi, l’Occident foiblera. 
Son adversaire, aprés plusieurs combats, 
Par mer chassé au besoing foiblera.” 
Les Prophéties de Michel Nostradamus, 
Lyons, 8vo., 1568, 

It is farther asserted, that Francois Quaresmius, 
a missionary, in an account of his travels in the 
East (Elucidatio Terre Sancta, 2 vols. folio, An- 
twerpia, 1639), speaks of a prophecy written in 
1604 by an astrologer of Valentia, Francisco Na- 
varro, in a work entitled Discurso sobre la Grande 
Conguncion, to the effect that the various Maho- 
metan sects, and the temporal empire of the Turks, 
will come to an end after a period of two hundred 
and fifty-one years. As Quaresmius wrote in 
1604, the addition of the prescribed period would 
indicate the present year for the fulfilment of the 
predicted events. 

I am also indebted to the same curious annual 
for the following octave, ascribed to the eleventh 
century, from the Mémoires et Prophéties du 
Petit Homme Rouge, 1843 : 

“ Envieux de Constantinopolis, 

Il enverra ses furieux Cosaques, 
Turcs, Moldaves, et Valaques, 
De Mahomet domptant les tils. 

“ Bretagne, Autriche, et France unies, 
Chassant Russiens de Stamboul, 
Ceux-ci changeant de batteries, 
Iront s’emparer de Kaboul.” 

Of a different order to the preceding are those 
prescient reflections upon the political future of 
Europe, to which a profound study of the ten- 


| dencies and relations of its several governments 


leads the philosophic historian. 

Many of these, illustrative of the present sub- 
ject, might be collected; but I will conclude 
with the following remark of Montesquieu, rather, 
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allude, than as evincing a deeper insight into 
futurity than might be expected from the political 
sagacity of that philosophical writer : 

“ L’Empire des Turcs est & présent 4 peu prés dans le 
méme dégré étoit autrefois celui des 
Grecs: Mais il subsistera longtemps: car si quelque 
Prince que ce fit mettoit cet Empire en péril en poursui- 
vant ses conquétes, les trois Puissances commercantes de 


de foiblesse ott 


| 
| 


l'Europe connoissent trop leurs affaires pour n’en pas | 


prendre la défense sur-le-champ.” — Grandeur et Déca- 
dence des Romains, « hap. xxiii. 
WituraM Bares. 
Birmingham, 





EPITAPHS. 
(Vol. x. passim.) 


Epitaph on an Infant. — Unluckily, the excel- 
lent advice of Captain Cuttle quoted on your 
title-page is not only set at naught by persons 
who lay no claim to anything pertaining to a 
literary taste, but is also too often partially ne- 
glected by those who religiously venerate and 
take care of the substance of anything that pleases 
or interests them. Thus many a fugitive piece of 
poetry finds its way into our collections, of whose 
parentage one is unable to find even the slightest 
trace. Such is the condition of the following 
beautiful “ Epitaph on an Infant,” of whose his- 
tory I know no more than this, that it was given 
to my father by a friend who had copied it, he 
knew not whence. Probably some of your nu- 
merous correspondents may be able to afford some 
information as to its authorship. 

“ Epitaph on an Infant. 
Bold infidelity, turn pale and die, 
Beneath this stone an infant's ashes lie; 
Say, is he saved or lost ? 
If death’s by sin, he sinn’d because he’s here ; 
If heaven's by works, in heaven he can’t appear; 
Reason! O how depraved ! 
Revere the sacred page; in it the knot’s untied; 
He died, because he sinn’d; he lives, for Jesus died.” 
W.B. 
Epitaph. — Can any one “ spot” this epitaph ? 
“ Whether he lives, or whether he dies, 
Nobody laughs, and nobody cries ; 
Where he’s gone, and how he fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares.” 
Joun Scrine. 


Churchyard Literature. — 
“ Ere sun could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 
The opening bud to heaven convey’d, 
And bade it blossom there.” 
Was the above very beautiful epitaph, “On an 
Infant,” by Coleridge, ever executed? and if so, 


where ? R. W. D. 


| tum concessit. 


Epitaph anticipatory.— Some years since, in 
the village churchyard at Leeds, Kent, was a 
stone erected with an inscription with blanks, 
which have since been filled up: 

“Tn memory of James Barham of this parish, who de- 
parted this life January 14, 1818, aged 93; and who from 
the year 1774 to the vear 1804, rung in Kent and else- 


| where 112 peals, not less than 5040 changes in each peal, 


and called bobs, &c., for most of the peals: and April 7th 
and 8th, 1761, assisted in ringing 40,320 bob-majors on 
Leeds bells in twenty-seven hours.” 

J. Exrr, 

Bolt Court. 

Epitaphs.— The following is from the chancel 
of Stanford Church, Nottinghamshire: 

“ Here lies the body of Mr. Frrancts, the son of Mr. 
Frraxcis Tuwarrs, Rector of Stanford, and of Ann his 
Wife, who dyed the 4* of Sept*, in the 24 Year of his Age, 
1700: F 

As careful nurses 

To their bed doe lay, 
Their children which too 
Long would wantons play ; 
So to prevent all my 
Ivening crimes, 

Nature my nurse laid 

Me to bed betimes.” 

From Rothley churchyard, Leicestershire : 

“ Depositum hic est quod Mortale habuit Tr0*. Some, 
Juvenis, pius studiosus in hance viciniam Literas quasi- 
Mortem invenit An® Etat. xix. A.D. 
Mpccxxtt.” 

“ On a gravestone in the churchyard (of Great Wolford) 


| are these lines: 





“ Here old Jouw RANDAL lies, 
Who counting from his tale 
Lived threescore years and ten, 
Such vertue was in ale. 
Ale was his meat, 
Ale was his drink, 
Ale did his heart revive, 
And if he could have drunk his ale 
He still had been alive. 
He died January 5, 
1699. 

“ This epitaph was ordered to be put here by Maior 
Thomas Keyts of this place, a younger son of the Keyts 
of Ebrington; who was a person well known for his good 
humour and hospitality, and was well beloved in his 
country.”— Dugdale’s Warwickshire, edit. 1730, vol. i. 


p. 595. 
C. F. P. 


Normanton-on-Soar, Notts. 


Tim Bobbin’s Grave. —It is not generally 
known that the following is inscribed on the stone 
covering Tim Bobbin’s grave in the parish church- 
yard at Rochdale, Lancashire : 

“ Here lies John and with him Mary, 
Cheek by jowl and never vary; 
No wonder they so well agree, 
Tim wants no punch, and Moll no tea.” 
Joun Scrine. 
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Epitaph in St. Edmund's Churchyard, Salis- | iodide of potassium, which he says is contrary to ex- 
1. — periment. 
op Now I deny that a perfect solution of the precipitate 
could not be effected without 724 grains of iodide of po- 
| tassium, for the 74 grains used in the conversion of the 
. 80 grains of bromide of silver into iodide would be re- 
And pertorate thy soul, celestial supreme. : placed by an equivalent proportion of bromide of potas- 
When gracious Fr ulgence bids the grave resign, sium, which would aid in effecting the solution of the 
The 2 reator’s nursing protection be thine. precipitate; so that in fact no more iodide of potassium 
So shall each perspiring wther joyfully arise, would be required to dissolve the latter, than would be 
Transcendantly good, supereminently wise. the case supposing the conversion of the bromide of silver 
W. J. Bernuarp Sarru, | ito iodide did not take place. Mr. Reape’s experi- 
Temple. ments, therefore, prove noth at all. 
’ Dr. DiAmonp refers you to some portraits he has taken 
on paper as confirming the opinion he entertains of the 
AG re-yard Tnscription. — The following advantage of the introduction of bromine into calotype 
curious inscription has been copied from a grave- | P*Per, But these portraits, or at least the negatives, 
ieee top Danae ° : were, I presume, taken on collodion, for he says they were 
stone 1n taken on a dull December dav in a few seconds. 


* Innocence embellishes, divinely compleat, 
The pre-existing co-essence, now sublimely great. 
He can surpassingly immortalize thy theme, 




















“ Here lies the man Richard, Now I am quite aware of the advantage of the intro- 
And Mary his wife; duction of bromine into collodion, in rendering it more 
Their surname was Pritchard, sensitive to the green and red rays; and I do not doubt 
They lived without strife ; the fact, though I cannot say that my own experience 
And the reason was plain — | confirms it, that paper prepared with Dr. Diamonp’s 
Chey abounded in riches, solution of bromide of silver in iodide of potassium, is more 
They had no care, or pain, sensitive to the same rays than ver prepared with the 
And his wife wore the breeches.” ordinary double iodide solution, for there may be, as 

5 W. W. Mr. Lyre has suggested, a difference in the molecular 





Malta. irrangement of the deposited iodide of silver; but the 
question in dispute between Mr. Reape and myself is, 

whether or not any bromine in the shape of bromide or 
vitaph in Thetford Churchyard. — Many epi- | »™°™0-iodide of silver, is introduced into paper by the 
use of Dr. DrAmMonn’s preparation of brom of silver. I 

deny that any is. When Dr. Dramonn first recommended 
his solution of brom le of silver in conjunction with the 





taphs, some beautiful, some in very bad _ taste, 
having found their way into “ N. & Q.,” allow me 
to ask some of your Norfolk readers whether the 


ordinary double iodide sol 1 for preparing calotype 
following (in the worst taste possible), said to be | paper, I thought otherw 








I ; I believed in fact that on the 
in Thetford churchyard, still exists, and what is | @lition of water to it, bromide of silver was precipitated 


















the date ? along with the iodide. but was induced to believe that 
such could not be the case from observing that paper 

“My grandfather was buried here, which I had prepared with it would bear exp eure to 
My cousin Jane, and two uncles dear ; | light for almost any length of time without injury, which 
My father perished with a mortification in his this I was aware it would not if it contained anv bromide of 
n dead in the Minories, silver, as the latter, like the chforide of silver, is blackened 

I am here, according to my | by exposm » light: and in order to determine the point 

more satisfactorily, I made the experiments which I de- 

iving and hard drinking; scribed in the first communication I sent vou on the sub- 

ians, if you'd wish to live long. ject. I have since made a rigid analysis of the precipitate, 

ndy, gin, or anything strong.” and have no hesitation whatever in saying that it consists 

R. J. Suaw. simply of iodide of silver. ; J. LeEAcuMAN. 


Portability of Sensitized Collodion Plates. — As I see, in 
Vol. xi., p. 110., some inquiries as to the best method of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. keeping collodion plates sensitive, and at the same time 
of combining portability, ] send you my method, as it 
seems to me to meet both these requisites. In the first 
place, I use a camera with cloth sides and wooden ends ; 
L, p. 130.). which, to avoid a long description, I will merelv say is 
r to prove that in mixing a solution | the same as has long been sold under the name of “ Wil- 
' e of silver with a solution of the | latt’s Improved Camera:” only that it has the back 
lide, the bromide of silver is not converted into | closed by a sliding board, with a hinge in it, just like the 
states that it is ascertained by experiment that | front of an ordinary dark slide. So, when this is raised, 
‘ quantities of bromide and of iodide of silver require | of course we can look into the camera from behind ; while, 
the same quantity of iodide of potassium to effect their | when shut down, it excludes all light. I have no dark 
perfect solution; that 80 grains, for instance, of each of | slide: but, as I will presently explain, I let the plate 
the tormer are dissolved in 650 grains of the latter, and a | drop at once into the camera from the box. The box is 
less quantity is insufficient; but that if the 80 grains of | made as follows :— We will suppose it to carry six sen- 
bromide of s lver are to be « onverted into iodide, it would sitive pl ites. 
require 74 grains of iodide of potassium to supply the 
requisite quantity. of iodine, and a perfect solution of the 


Precipitate could not be effected without 724 grains of 


Bromo-iodide of Silver. — 1 be r to offer a few remarks 
m reply to the communications of Mr. REApE and Dr. 
Diamonp relative to this subject (Vol. 

Mr. Reape, in ord 
f the double brom 











equal 








There is no cover; but the interior is 
divided into seven compartments by divisions of wood, so 
as to prevent the light from passing from one compart- 
ment to another. In the bottom of the box are cut seven 
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long openings the width of the box, corresponding to 
grooves inside it; so that little light wooden frames, 
which slide in them and carry the plates, can, when let 
g°, drop out through them, and pass into corresponding 
grooves in the back of the camera—just as the dark 
slide drops into its place in an ordinary camera. This 
box has a false top and a false bottom; the former with 
holes in it through which strings are passed, by means of 
which the plate may be drawn up again into its former 
position ; and the latter with a slit in it, and sliding across 
the bottom of the box, so that this slit may be brought, 
by sliding it across, to correspond with any one of those 
in the bottom of the box. This slider has stamped on it 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; so that when the line cor- 
responding to any one of these numbers is brought to the 
edge of the box, the slit will correspond to the slit in the 
bottom of the box, and the plate may be let to pass out. 
I have seven little bolts in the side of the box which I 
draw out so as to let the plate go. Having a small board 
on the top of the camera, cushioned with black velvet so 
as to prevent light entering, I first place the box on it, 
so that No. 1., which is a frame containing a ground glass, 
shall fall into the camera; having unhooked the little 
string from the frame, it drops into the camera, and I 
open the door at the back, and put on a black focussing- 
cloth, and put to the focus. I then draw up this plate into 
its place by means of the string; and having brought the 
slider in the bottom of the box to correspond with No. 2., 
which is a prepared plate, [ let that plate fall into the 
camera —having of course previously shut the back 
slider. In due course, this plate also is drawn up, and 
the same process is repeated as often as needed. The 
whole of this apparatus does not weigh more than fifteen 
pounds, and the camera packs very conveniently into a 
soldier’s knapsack, and the box is carried in the hand: 
in short, the instrument is most portable, and by no 
means as clumsy as my description. 

The frames to contain the prepared plates are made of 
wood, and have a corner of silver wire to support the 
plates and little bolts of the same at the back, to keep 
the plate in its place, four in number, one on each side 

I think I can give Dr. Dtamonp a little valuable in- 
formation on the subject of printing positives; but as I 
am extremely hurried to-day, must put off doing so till 
next week. PF. MaAxwe ut Lyte. 


Pau. 


Camera for Saccharized Plates, and Perambulating Stand 
for Field Purposes. — \n answer to Mr. Evtiorr’s Query 
as to the kind of arrangement to be used for plates pre- 
pared by Mr. Lyre’s or SHapBowt’s processes, I beg to 
communicate the method I have adopted. The camera, 
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and plate boxes are suspended on spring supports beneath 
the axle: the whole runs so lightly that a child might 
manage it, and thus renders one totally independent of 
the aid of country louts, who are great friends to appa- 
ratus dealers. This arrangement was privately suggested 
about this time last year for the use of the photographers 
to be employed at the seat of war, and was described in 
the chemical section at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Liverpool. I shall take an early opportunity of 
bringing the instrument before the notice of the Photo- 
graphic Society, as I think it will be found useful during 
the summer months. SamMvueE HIGHtey. 





Replies ta Minar Queries. 
Templars, Suppression of (Vol. x., p. 462.).— 


Is Extvet acquainted with the following ? 
“Traitez concernant Il’Histoire de France, scavoir la 
Condemnation des Templiers, avec quelques actes, &c., 


J. B. James. 
Greek and Roman Churches (Vol. xi., p. 146.). 


|—I Ksow Nor will find examples of mutual 


| lib. iv. pp. 39, 40.). 


&c., is a slight modification of that of Newton: under | 
the sliding-rod in the top of the camera, an aperture the | 


width of the plates is cut through the bottom, beneath 
which slides a box having grooved slides, into which the 
prepared plates are dropped; the top of this stock-box is 
closed by a sliding lid. When the view has been focussed 
on the ground glass, all but vellow light is excluded from 
the interior of the camera, the lid of the plate-box is with- 


drawn, the rod pushed down and clamped to the upper | 


edge of the plate farthest from the operator, then drawn 
up into focus, and the view taken; the plate is then re- 
placed in its groove, the lid of the plate-box shut, and so 
on with as many plates as the box contains. I may 
farther mention that I have mounted my camera on a 
piston-rod working through an axle, carrying a pair of 
light wheels, about four feet in diameter; the handle, 
which is hinged on to the axle, can be clamped at any 
angle, and, together with the wheels, forms a tripod 
stand, which offers every motion desired. The chemical 


| St. Jerome was one of his pupils. 


recognition, if not of positive inter¢éommunion, 
between the Christians of the East and West 
during the twelfth century, in Leo Allatius De 
perpetua Consensione Ecclesiae Occidentalis et 
Orientalis, pp. 624. sq.: although it must be con- 
ceded that the general state of religious feeling in 
both communities was strongly adverse to re- 
union, and that in the thirteenth and following 
centuries the breach was continually widened. 
Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny, was one of 
the most distinguished exceptions to this rule, 
See his letters to the Eastern Emperor, and also 
to the patriarch of Constantinople, whom he styles 
a “venerable and exalted priest of God.” (Epist, 
C. Harpwicx. 


Custom observed in drinking at public Feasts 
(Vol. xi., p. 25.).—The same fashion of drinking, 
as that described by T. G. L. as taking place at 
Lichfield, prevails at Jesus College, Cambridge; 
and the object is the same, viz. to prevent injury 
to the person who drinks. M. P. 


“ Pereant illi qui, ante nos, nostra dixerunt!" 
(Vol. x., p. 464.).— This quotation, the subject 
of Mr. Tempre’s Query, is from Donatus or 
Donat, a Latin grammarian of the fourth century. 


Henry H. Breey. 
St. Lucia. 


Clay Tobacco-pipes (Vol. xi., p. 37.).—In the 
ruins of an old castle, a few miles south-east of 
Bath, I once dug up some old tobacco-pipes (now 
in my possession) which exactly answer the de- 
scription given by some of your correspondents 
upon this subject. The smallest, and apparently 
the oldest, of them bear, on a flat heel, the name 
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of “THOMAS HVNT,” or “ HENRY PVTLY:” the A in 
the first name being of a very antique shape, and 
the v being used for v. The bowls of these are 
very strongly made, but would not hold a child’s 
thimbleful; and their mouths are so small, that 
the heel of another of the pipes will not go in. 
Amongst the marks on other pipes are: “RICH. 
GREENLAND,” “ RICH. TYLER,” “ JEFFRY HVNT,” or 
a shield with the device of a bunch of tobacco 
plant. One has a pointed heel, and “r«G” or 
“rc” on the stem. Jeffrey Hunt is a very com- 
mon name on old Somersetshire pipes. I do not 
know that it was the same person; but on the 
floor of the north aisle of Norton St. Philip's 
Church, about two miles from the place where I 
found the pipes, there was a gravestone to Edward 
Hunt, son of Jeffrey Hunt, 1656. And in an old 
rate-book of the same parish, Jeffrey Hunt occurs 
as a freeholder in 1665. > 


Curious Properties of the Thames Water (Vol.x., 
pp- 401. 534.). — 

“ By the bye, I cannot help observing, that the water 
we brought from the Thames, after it had corrupted and 
stood some time, again refined and grew sweet; a pro- 
perty that no other water we had on board possessed but 
itself. 
the Thames water that had thus refined, and it imme- 
diately took fire and burnt like spirits."—A Voyage to 
the East Indies, by ¢ harles Frederick Noble, Esq., late 
Governor of Marlborough Fort: London, 1765, p. 45. 

At the time he introduces the observation on 
the water, he was on his voyage out from St. 
Helena to Java, and had been at sea about two 

red and forty-eight days from Gravesend. 
hundred and forty-eight days f ( 1 
G. N. 

Bolingbroke's Advice to Swift (Vol. xi., p. 54.). 
— In a collection entitled Letters of Lord Boling- 
broke to Dr. Jonathan Swift, D.S.P.D., 12mo., 
pp- 89., printed at Glasgow by R. Urie, 1752, the 


phrase “sonner vos cloches” is given (instead of 


“souper nos cloches”), which completely har- 
monises the meaning of the passage, and also 
proves the conjecture of Mr. Breen to be right. 
All the other parts of the quotation are precisely 
the same as those in “N. & Q.” There seems 
little necessity for changing such words as “ nour- 
risser,” &c., from the infinitive into the imperative 
mood. The easy familiar style of the epistle 
shows that it was a tender “receipt” and recom- 
mendation, rather than the language of a com- 
mand. The following rendering of the whole is 
given in a foot-note by Robert Urie, who was an 
excellent printer and a reputed good scholar. It 
conveys well the spirit of the original : 

“Take care of your body by good eating, and be 
cautious of fatiguing ite You may suffer your wit to 
grow rusty, for it is a useless piece of furniture; and, 
indeed, a dangerous instrament. Let the early noise of 
the morning bells break the rest of the canons, and lull 
the dean into a sweet and profound repose, which may 


I happened to touch the bung-hole of a cask of 
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give him pleasing dreams. As for your own part, rise 
late, and go to public prayers; to return thanks for a 
good night’s rest, and a hearty breakfast.” 

G.N. 


Julian Bowers (Vol. xi., pp. 65. 132.).—A name 
frequently given to British, Roman, or Saxon 
encampments, particularly when in any roundish 
form, as the platform included in the entrench- 
ment has frequently been used by the neighbour- 
ing rustic to trace a maze in on the turf, in intri- 
cacy emulating the one formed by hedges at 
Hampton Court. A very fine Julian bower is 
found in the high chalk hill overlooking the town 
at Louth, in Lincolnshire, to the south-east ; 
formerly planted with a fine circle of trees,—a 
very prominent landmark to vessels leaving the 
German Ocean, near the Lincolnshire coast. The 
reference which ignorance makes of all things on 


| which the suspicion of a Roman origin rests to 





Cesar, will account for their peculiar ascription 
as Julian; to which even the great poet Gray sub- 
scribed in following the vulgar belief as regards 


| the metropolitan stronghold : 


“ Towers of Julius, London's lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed 


” 


The sign of “ The Stag,” in Dorsetshire (Vol. xi. 
p- 74.), and the verses beneath, are a proof in the 
descending scale. W. B., Ph. D. 


Duration of a Visit (Vol. xi., p. 121.).—The 
remark referred to is in Miss Austin’s novel of 
Destiny, vol. i. p. 93.; but it is not there given as 
“the saying of an old lady in the novel,” but is 
part of Miss Austin’s own observations on visiting. 

Fr. Gs We 

Anglo-Saxon Language (Vol. xi., p. 48.).—A 
Lapy inquires “ Whether it would be possible to 
acquire this language at a small expense of time 
and money.” In reply, I would premise that it is 
not so easy to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon as many have been led to imagine ; 
but a very moderate amount of labour devoted to 
its study will ensure such an acquaintance with 
the language as to afford considerable “ assistance 
in the study of English etymology.” Those who 
wish to be well acquainted with it will of course 
obtain Rask’s Grammar ; but I would recommend 
to your correspondent at first to procure A Guide 
to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, by Edward J. Vernon, 
B.A., of Magdalene Hall. This book contains a 
grammar and extracts, in prose and verse, with 
notes, &c., 5s. 6d.; and is intended for the use of 
those who have not the advantage of a master. 
Mr. L. Langley’s Principia Saxonica will afford 
much assistance. It contains “ /Elfric’s Homily 
on the Birthday of St. Gregory,” with copious 
glossary, &c., 2s. 6d. To these must be added 
Dr. Bosworth’s Dictionary, which may be had for, 
alone, 12s.; and Mr. Thorpe’s Anglo-Saxon Vere 
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sion of the Gospels, 9s.6d. With the examples of 


Miss Elstob and Miss Gurney, both so distin- | 


guished and successful as students of Anglo-Saxon 


‘literature, your correspondent may be encouraged | 


to commence her studies; with the conviction 
tHat neither time nor money will be unprofitably 
expended. I remember now Mr. Thorpe’s Ana- 
lecta Anglo-Saxonica, which, after some progress 
has been made in the language, is invaluable. 
Before concluding. may I ask why the old Frisian 


language is so overlooked by so many even of 


those who have devoted themselves to the study 
of English etymology ? 


“ Bromley Letters” (Vol. xi., p. 46.).—If it will 
be of any use to the lady who is editing the Let- 
ters of Queen Henrietta Maria, I may mention the 
following, from two very scarce works : 

Ist. The Last Battell of the Soule in Death, by 
Mr. Zacharie Boyd, Preacher of God’s Word at 
Glasgow: printed by the heires of Andro Hart, 
1629, 2 vols. The preacher, who was a very loyal 
subject, dedicated the first volume to Charles I. 
and to his queen Henrietta; to her by an address 
in French, * A La Royne,”—in which he pays her, 
although not a Protestant, many highly flattering 
compliments. The 
“To the most Excellent Princesse Elizabeth, 
Queene of Bohemia,” &c., that noble pattern of 
her sex: to which is added “'The Lamentations 
of the Queene of Bohemia for the Losse of that 
hopefull Prince her First borne ; to these are sub- 
joined the Balme of Comfortes ;” in both of which, 
with the most tender sympathy, he enters into her 
griefs and trials. Her son was drowned while 
crossing in a ferry-boat to Amsterdam. 

2nd. The preacher farther published rather a 


remarkable poetical work, entitled The Garden of 
I ) 


Zion, printed at Glasgow by George Anderson, 
1644, 2 vols. : again dedicating the second volume 
“To the most Royall Lady Elizabeth, his Majes- 
ties only Sister, Princesse of Palatine of Rhine,” 
&e. In this he notices her political calamities : 


“ Madame, the tops of high trees are mightily shaken 
by the windes, while the lower branches suffer a more 
gentle wagging. The thunderbolts smite oftest upon 
the tops of steepest rocks, while the base valleyes enjoy a 
calm in a gentle gale. Your Highnesse, very eminent 
both in Grace and Place, hath felt thus in your time, as 
much as any other in the land . . . Your comfort is like 
the Prophet's vision: though it tarry wait for it, be- 
cause it will come, it will not tarry.” 


Of her Wellwood observes : 


“It is hard to say whether the virtues of this lady or 
her misfortunes were greater: for as she was one of the 
best of women, she may be likewise reckoned among the 
number of the unfortunate.” 

G. N. 

Two Brothers with same Christian Name (Vol. x., 
p- 513. et passim). —I can add to the cases al- 


ready sent. In the reign of Hen. II, Adam 


E. F. Woopman. | 


second volume is dedicated | 


D’Ameneville obtained the manor of Bitton or 
Button, Glouc.: he had two sons called Robert; 
the one continued the father’s name ; the other, 
having migrated from Bitton to Hanham, took the 
name of the place, and became the ancestor of 
the family of De Button or Bitton. The other 
Robert had two daughters called Petronilla; the 
one married Nic. De Oxehay, and died without 
issue; the other married William de Putot, Sheriff 
of Glouc., 1222, &c., and on account of which 
marriage the father was excused scutage in 1225, 
because his son-in-law was serving in Wascon, 
They had one daughter, Petronilla, who first 
married Hugh de Vivon, who was killed in Wales, 
1257; ‘and secondly, David le Blund or Blount, in 
whose descendants the half manor of Bitton con- 
tinued till 1515, for the manor was divided be- 
tween the two Petronillas; the other half was 
called Oldland, and passed into other hands. 

In the sixteenth century William Lacye by 
Alice Pipard had two sons called John. One was 
John Lacye of Bristol, merchant, who in 1565 
purchased the manor of Hanham Abbats in Bit 
ton; he died 1577. The other was John Lacye 
of London, clothworker; he had a house near 
Putney Bridge, where, Lysons tells us, he used to 
entertain Queen Elizabeth. The inquisition on 
his death was not taken till 1607. 

From the first descended the Lacys of Hartrow, 
co. Som.; and from the second the Lacys of 
Shipton, Oxon. ; all now, I believe, extinct. 

H. T. Exvracomss. 


Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Corpse passing makes a Right of Way (Vol. iv. 
pp. 124. 240.).— In some former Numbers notice 
has been taken of the common opinion, that 3 
public right of way is established by the passing 
of a funeral over any ground, or along any line of 
road. Iam not able to refer to the previous com- 
munications that have been made to you on this 
point, but I venture to think that the following 


| anecdote may be interesting to some of your 


i 


readers. On Sunday last (Feb. 11), it was neces- 
sary to convey a coflin, for some three or four 
miles, from a cottage on one of the commons in 
Surrey to the parish church. The usual roads 
were blocked up with snow-drift, and the wain 
that carried the coffin had to pass through various 
fields in the occupation of sundry persons, and 
in one place along the drive of a gent emans 
residence. Permission had previously been! asked, 
and everywhere at once granted, with the kindest 
offers of assistance, but with the premise that 
a toll (a nominal one) would be demanded. So 
it happened, that wherever the wain left a pub- 
lic road, if a field was* “ broken into,” the 
farmer who occupied the land was there, and re- 
ceived from the undertaker a penny. When the 
drive was entered, the esquire’s coachman was 
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there to receive the same toll. In one place, how- 
ever, it happened that an unexpected obstruction 
barred the way, and a field was entered by a gate, 
where no one stood to demand his toll. But the 
undertaker knew his duty, and conscientiously 
stuck into the gate-post a pin, thus, in the general 
opinion, paying the due, and barring all future 
claims of right of way. 


I should be glad to learn, through your pages, | 


whether an opinion so generally received, that a 
right of way can be established, unless the above- 
mentioned counteraction be used to nullify the 
claim, is indeed only a vulgar error, or whether it 
do not rest on some foundation of common law. 
D. SHosvs. 


Jennens (Vol. xi., p. 55.).—In my early youth 
I was well acquainted with an old gent. named 
Umfreville, whose father was Rector of Acton, and 
much esteemed by Mr. J., who continued his 
friendship to his son (Mr. U.), from whom I heard 
these anecdotes. 

King William III. was godfather to Mr. J., 
and supposed to be his father; “Sir, he had the 
king’s nose, and as like him as he could stare.” 
Great pecuniary advantages are said to have been 
the consequence. 
20,0002. in one day in the Stocks. 
200,000/. in his London bankers’ hands untouched, 
from which they made a large fortune. 

Mr. U. once said to him “ Why don’t you stand 
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A bill was actually filed in the Court of Chan- 
cery upwards of forty years ago to try that right. 


| The opinion of that eminent conveyancer, the late 


Mr. Bell, of Lincoln's Inn, was taken by the new - 


| claimants, and his opinion was by no means en- 


Mr. J. has made as much as | 
He had always | 


for Sudbury ?” (a borough near Acton) “ No, no, | 


the voters are too near my park pales.” 
A tradesman called one day with his bill, and 


Mr. J. was about to pay it; and because the man | 


would have thrown off the odd pence, he said he 
would never deal with him again, as he must be a 
cheat. 

He was fond of venison, and frequently had it 
at his table, buck in summer and doe in winter. 
He kept a splendid table. My mother when a 


girl (staying at Dr. Preston's, rector of Walding- | 


field) has dined at Acton. 

At the latter part of his life his memory failed 
him; and when he received his rents he put the 
money or notes in the leases or papers, and after- 
wards locked them up in an iron chest, so that 
large sums were found after his death. 

Rusticvs. 


The account of this matter given by Q. D. is 
correct. The property (real and personal) has 
been in the possession of the respective families 
named by him for more than half a century. 
Nevertheless it is a fact (though hardly credible) 
that a “ Jennens Society ” has till within the last 
year or two existed, and may still exist, supported 
by annual subscriptions of one guinea each (as I 
have been informed), for the purpose of ventilating, 
if not litigating, the question of the right to the 
property. 


couraging to them. That suit was dropped. 
And yet now, with the Statute of Limitations in 
their view, and the fact before them that the 
present possessors have been in enjoyment of the 
estate more than forty years certainly, this doubt 


| and delusion is still kept up! 


He would be a bold or an unscrupulous lawyer 
who would encourage any clients, especially poor 
ones, as many of the soi-disant Jennens’s are, in 
any hopes of advantage in trying to raise any 
farther question after a lapse of forty years, and 
against such an opinion as that of Mr. Bell. 

I fancy there are few counties in England where 
there is not some tradition about “poor people 
being kept out of their rights,” perhaps on no 
better foundation than exists in the above case. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents might 
furnish a few of interest to general readers. 

M. H. R. 

Was Queen Elizabeth fair or dark ? (Vol. vii. 
p. 497.).—The passage cited by Mr. BaGnaun 
(Vol. x., p. 428.) bears incidentally upon the point 
raised respecting Queen Elizabeth; and the 
“facies candida” assigned to her by the writer, 
who is describing her personal appearance, leaves 
no room to doubt that she was of a fair com- 
plexion. Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Adamsoniana (Vol. viii., p.257.). — Your cor- 
respondent E. H. A. appears desirous of collecting 
memorials of the Adamsons. Let me introduce to 
him a member of that family in John Adamson, 
Minister of the New Testament, who wrote an 
ultra-Presbyterian book entitled, — 

“Christ's Coronation, or the Covenant renewed, with 
the Causes thereof, and manner of going about it, with 
some notes of the Prefaces, Lectures, and Sermons, before 
and after the solemn Action, June 28, 1719, at Blackhill. 
Printed in the year 1720.” 

Mr. Adamson, if not a Perth man, says he 
began to preach in that Presbyterie ; and his love 
to Scotland, and antipathy to prelacy, may be 


' gathered from some of his ejaculations : 


“Tchabod,” says he, “is written upon our nation. Oo 
Edinburgh! the royal city, at the gates of which entered 
our noble kings sitting on thrones, the princes sitting in 
parliament, maintaining the liberties and privileges of 
this ancient kingdom. O Scotland! which in ancient re- 
forming covenanting days was a praise in the whole 
earth, a glorv in all lands, making the nations about thee 
to tremble, how art thou now sitting like a widow girded 
in sackcloth bewailing thyself, or like a silly slave waiting 
with trembling what new cesses, new presses, new coined 
conscience-wasting, heart-confounding, oaths shall come 
down to thee next from England, that thou may speedily 
do bidding, lest it be worse for thee.’ 
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All the evils accumulated upon “our bonny 
Jerusalem,” as he fondly calls his country, have 
followed the surrender of the “ Ark of God to a 
number of outlandish prelates.” 
bonnie covenanting, reforming days, 
ministers brake through hosts 

vids, “there was no such 
th stipend hunting, as charac- 

ind it is to warn the time- 
serving ministers of the period that the preacher blows 
this blast against the Erastian spirit of the Church; and 
serves this summons upon the faithful to rally round, and 
rescue the dear-bought ark of their forefathers out of the 
hands of a sinful, complying, national church, and a 
roughshod 


episcopacy.” 
J. 0. 
Will and Testament (Vol. x., p.377.; Vol. xi., 
p- 127.).— Your correspondent Cuartnam, I 
think, makes good his case as to the distinction 
supposed to e xist between a will and a testament: 
at the same time he will learn with regret that 
Mr. Wirt1i1aM S. Hestepen, who first mooted the 
point in the pages of “N. & Q.,” can now no 
longer defend his argument. Mr. Hestepen 
whose mind was richly stored with antiquarian 
lore, especially as to the loc lity in which he lived, 
died a few weeks ago at his residence in Barton- 
upon-Humber, Lincoln, aged 
eighty years. W. E. Howterr. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“Tn thy lang syne, 
when able powerful 
Philistines,” Mr. Adamson 
truckling to lairds, and 
terised the kirk in his day; 


suc 


co. 
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